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Acir  ^  WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12 

ASK  D^IEL  ELLSBERG  a  simple  question  —  like  whether  he 
h  ^v,  the  public  impact  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  or  why 

ne  had  ms  13-year-old  son  help  copy  the  secret  government  documents 
and  the  words  come  tumbling  out  until  you  interrupt  him  with 
another  question. 

He  is  so  frank  and  so  articulate  that  one  wonders  how  he  was 
able  to  keep  the  secret  that  he  had  copied  the  papers  and  was  just 
waiting  his  chance  to  make  them  public.  And  he  is  so  disorganized  in 
minor  ways  that  one  wonders  how  he  could  have  handled  the  tremen- 

of  thousands  of  pages  of  the  secret  history 

of  the  Vietnam  War  and  distributing  them  to  the  newspapers. 


(Actually,  his  performance  in  neither 
case  was  perfect.  He  dropped  so  many 
hints  that  he  had  some  secret  documents 
that  he  says  he  lived  in  fear  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  would  swoop 
down  and  arrest  him  at  any  moment.  And 
the  quality  of  his  clerical  work  was  such 
that  a  Washington  Post  editor  threw  up 
his  hands  over  the  box  of  loose,  unnum¬ 
bered  pages  that  had  been  delivered  there 
and  said,  “it’s  like  having  the  whole  John¬ 
son  Library  fall  on  your  head.’’) 

St.  Louisans  will  have  a  chance  this 
week  to  make  their  own  judgments  of  this 
articulate,  brilliant  and  changeable,  not  to 
say  erratic,  former  government  employe 
now  under  indictment  on  charges  of  espi¬ 
onage  and  theft  of  government  property. 
He  is  scheduled  to  appear  Thursday  night 
at  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  din¬ 
ners  to  raise  money  for  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  Defense  Fund.  The  St.  Louis  dinner 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  local  chapter  of 
Business  Executives  Move  for  'Vietnam 
Peace. 

Ellsberg  will  speak  at  8  p.m.  Friday 
at  Kiel  Opera  House  on  "The  Lesson  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers.’’  Proceeds  of  this 
will  go  also  to  the  defense  fund. 

Ellsberg  discussed  his  financial  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  course  of  a  three-hour  inter¬ 
view  in  his  wife’s  luxury  apartment  in 
midtown  Manhattan  and  over  lunch  in  a 
nearby  restaurant. 

HE  ESTIMATED  the  costs  of  his  de¬ 
fense  against  the  federal  criminal  charges 
at  $250,000,  including  appeals  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary,  plus 
$20,000  more  being  spent  to  reimburse 
other  persons  for  expenses  of  resisting  ef¬ 
forts  to  force  them  to  testify  before  grand 
juries  in  connection  with  the  case. 

The  apartment  reflected  family  wealth 
not  available  for  his  defense  costs,  he  said. 
It  is  a  comer  condominium  on  the  west 
side  of  Sutton  Place,  overlooking  Welfare 
Island  and  a  reach  of  the  East  River  all 
the  way  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  His  wife, 
the  former  Patricia  Marx,  had  it  before 
they  were  married.  They  now  live  some¬ 
times  there  and  sometimes  in  their  old 
frame  house  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“We  found  that  she  doesn’t  control  her 
own  money,’’  Ellsberg  said. 

Patricia’s  father.  Louis  Marx,  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Marx  Toy  Co.  Ellsberg 
described  the  company  as  the  second  larg¬ 
est  toy  firm  in  the  country  and  guessed 
his  father-in-law’s  worth  as  $10,000,000. 
But  Marx  does  not  approve  of  Ellsberg’s 
actions  and  once  told  Patricia,  “J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  when 
I  see  him  next  I  don’t  want  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  case.” 

“I  haven’t  seen  or  talked  to  him  since  a 
year  ago  Christmas,”  Ellsberg  said  of  his 
father-in-law. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  es¬ 
trangement  must  have  begun  before  the 
Pentagon  Papers  became  a  public  issue 
last  June,  Ellsberg  explained  this  by  say¬ 
ing,  “he  lives  in  Scarsdale.” 

Not  only  does  Louis  Marx  know  J.  Ed¬ 
gar  Hoover,  but  he  also  named  four  sons 
for  generals — in  some  cases  two  each— 
and  their  godfathers  included  Generals 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  George  C.  Marshall,  Curtis  Lemay, 
Emmett  O’Donnell  and  Omar  Bradley. 

As  Ellsberg  flies  around  the  country  for 
fund-raising  receptions  and  dinners,  he 
seeks  credibility  as  well  as  contributions. 
He  wants  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  men¬ 
tally  and  morally  stable. 

THIS  CAME  OUT  when  he  remarked  at 
lunch  that  women  sometftnes  tell  him  he’s 


intense — “as  if  it’s  an  accusation.’ 

“I  am  i  n  t  e  n  s  e,”  he  said,  “but  that 
shouldn’t  be  considered  an  indication  of 
unbalance  o  r  fanaticism.  My  intensity 
means  that  I  would  like  to  influence  oth¬ 
ers  to  take  actions.” 

He  reminded  himself  of  Thoreau’s  essay 
on  civil  disobedience  and  quoted  from 
memory:  “Cast  your  whole  vote,  not  a 
scrap  of  paper  merely,  but  all  of  your  in¬ 
fluence.” 

“That  applies  to  the  congressmen  who 
thought  it  was  enough  to  vote  for  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield,”  he  said,  referring  to 
proposed  amendments  seeking  to  fix  a  fi¬ 
nal  date  for  United  States  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Instead,  he  went  on,  they  could 
have  been  filibustering,  investigating  and 
voting  against  military  appropriations  un¬ 
til  the  war  finally  was  forced  to  an  end. 

Ellsberg’s  greeting  was  an  abrupt  ques¬ 
tion:  “Are  you  a  Christian  Scientist?”  He 
was  brought  up  a  Christian  Scientist  and 
had  confused  the  reporter  with  someone 
else. 

He  had  just  returned  from  a  fund-rais¬ 
ing  reception  in  Minneapolis  (200  persons 
at  $15  a  head).  He  reported  that  one  of 
those  who  attended  was  one  of  his  former 
teachers  at  Harvard,  who  recalled  Ells¬ 
berg’s  paper  there  on  “The  Reluctant 
iDuelist”  a  critique  of  Von  Neumann’s 
game  theory  of  strategic  analysis. 

ELLSBERG’S  THESIS  was  that  to  op¬ 
pose  U.S.  government  policy  did  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  supporting  any  of  its  cur¬ 
rent  opponents — “indeed  it’s  hard  to  say 
what  its  current  opponents  are.” 

“The  central  question  just  now  is  how 
to  determine  policy  and  budget,  how  to 
behave,  when  there  is  no  major  enemy,” 
he  said.  “For  a  long  time  there  always 
has  'been  a  Hitler-like  opponent— malevo¬ 
lent,  expansionist  and  threatening.” 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  real  villain, 
Ellsberg  said  he  had  been  asking  himself 
how  disingenuous  or  cynical  U.S.  leaders 
had  been  in  devising  supposed  villains  in 
order  to  sell  their  budget  and  military 
programs.  He  noted  that  the  regular  pub¬ 
lication  of  government  documents  up  to 
about  1947  had  already  led  to  revisionist 
histories  of  the  origin  of  the  Cold  War. 

“There  is  a.  real  possibility  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  Cold  War  had  the 
same  cynicism  and  conspiratorial  manip¬ 
ulation  that  we  know  from  the  Pentagon 
Papers  was  involved  in  the  Vietnam  inter¬ 
vention,’  he  said.  “We  have  seen  that  in 
the  Vietnam  involvement  there  were  well 
understood,  concerted  ends  that  were 
kept  secret  from  the  ptibljc.  These  were 
misrepresented  and  violence  was  used  for 
secret  ends.” 

He  suggested  that  the  same  was  true  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  contending  that  U.S.  leaders 
knew  that  the  civil  war  in  Greece  after 
World  War  II  had  no  Stalinist  backing  but 
acted  as  if  it  did  in  order  to  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  aid  plan  over  isolationist 
objections,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
West. 

“In  retrospect,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  is  seen  as  having  been  right 
and  Congress  as  having  been  wrong,’ 
Ellsberg  said.  “Presidential  c  o  n  t  r  o  1  of 
foreign  policy  thus  was  validated.  And 
later  the  junior  members  of  the  World 
War  II  team— Acheson,  Will  Clayton,  Boh- 
len  and  Kennan— took  charge  with  a  con¬ 
viction  that  Congress  couldn’t  be  trusted.” 

(Dean  G.  Acheson  was  a  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Harry  S  Truman 
and  Wiiliam  L.  Clayton  was  one  of  his  as¬ 
sistants.  Charles  E.  Bohlen  and  George  F. 
Kennan  were  Eastern  European  experts 


in  the  'Department  of  State  and  both 
served  for  a  time  as  ambassadors  to 
Russia.) 

AS  AN  ANALYST  of  international  strat¬ 
egy,  Ellsberg  tries  to  remain  an  objective 
observer  and  think  in  terms  of  hypotheses 
rather  than  dogmas.  But  he  has  been 
seeing  a  lot  of  the  New  Left  and  says  he 
leans  toward  its  doctrine  that  the  Cold 
War  was  a  U.S.  contrivance. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  a  straight  yes- 


or-no  answer  from  Ellsberg  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  was  disappointed  in  the  public 
impact  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  but  what 
he  said  seemed  to  add  up  to  a  qualified 
“no.” 

He  said  he  always  recognized  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  papers  might  have  little  im¬ 
mediate  effect  on  either  the  political 
situation— that  is,  bringing  about  a  quick 
end  of  the  war— or  on  what  he  called  “the 
level  of  discussion  and  consciousness.” 


“I  always  thought  that  over  a  period  of 
time  the  effect  on  consciousness,  once 
they  were  distilled  by  scholars,  would  be 
great,  even  though  that  effect  might  come 
after  the  war  was  over.  I  thought  they 
would  bring  about  a  revolutionary  change 
in  political  science  thinking,  which  always 
lags  behind  public  perception.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  had  a  wishful  be¬ 
lief  that  publication  of  the  papers  might 
affect  the  course  of  the  war. 


Daniel 

Ellsberg 

Intriguing, 
No  Intriguer 


Jules  Feiffer  Looks  At  The  World 


"Had  there  been  no  relationship  to  the 
war,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  justify  to 
myself  and  my  wife  the  personal  risks  I 
took,’  he  said. 

ELLSBERG  SAID  that  Senator  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  F  u  1  b  r  i  g  h  t  (Dem.),  Arkansas,  to 
whom  he  said  he  gave  two  thirds  of  the 
papers  in  October,  1969,  never  did  think 
they  would  have  much  effect.  At  Ful- 
bright’s  request,  Ellsberg  said,  he  pointed 
out  about  200  pages  that  he  considered 
most  significant.  They  dealt  with  the 
1964-65  period  of  the  U.S.  military  build¬ 
up  in  Vietnam,  systematic  covert  U.S. 
military  actions  against  North  Vietnam, 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  and  preparations 
for  the  air  war  against  the  North. 

At  that  time,  Ellsberg  said,  he  was  still 
working  in  the  Pentagon.  One  of  his  tasks 
was  to  carry  around  the  biweekly  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  covert  operations,  including 
capturing  junks,  shelling  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  shore  installations  and  landing  com¬ 
mando  parties  there. 

“These  were  active  provocations  and  I 
can  say  they  got  us  into  war,”  he  said. 
"The  congressional  support  for  the  U.S. 
intervention  in  the  war  was  obtained  by 
fraud.  The  appropriations  were  obtained 
by  fraud.  And  now  the  courts  say  that  it 
is  the  appropriations  that  show  that  the 
war  had  the  de  facto  aipproval  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

“Congress  might  have  approved  if  it 
had  been  told  the  truth,  but  it  wasn’t  told 
the  truth.  It  was  regularly  and  consistent¬ 
ly  deceived.” 

One  of  the  greater  surprises  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers,  Ellsberg  said,  was  to  find 
how  pervasive  and  conscious  was  the  de¬ 
ception  by  the  government. 

“Bureaucrats  in  general  encourage  the 
belief  in  the  pervasiveness  of  self-decep¬ 
tion  at  the  top,  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
looseness,  that  the  right  hand  d  o  e  s  n ’t 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing,”  he 
said.  .“They  know  that  it  is  better,  if 
caught,  to  be  seen  as  somewhat  inefficient 
than  to  be  seen  as  deliberately  decep¬ 
tive.” 

He  said  that  what  he  called  “the  quag¬ 
mire  myth  and  the  stalemate  machine” 
were  deliberately  contrived  as  a  cover-up 
for  deliberate,  long-range  decisions  to  es¬ 
calate  the  war. 

"■Decisions  actually  scheduled  are  quite 
typically  presented  to  the  public  as  ad 
hoc  decisions,  almost  random  or  impul¬ 
sive,”  he  said.  “Your  present  small  bits 
when  the  public  might  gag  if  presented 
with  the  full  decision.” 

ELLSBERG  PICKED  up  volumes  of 
^nator  '(Mike)  Gravel’s  edition  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers— the  most  useful  edition, 
he  said,  since  it  contains  20  times  as 
many  documents  as  the  New  York  Times 
edition— and  turned  to  pages  marked  with 
paper  clips  to  show  discrepancies  between 
public  statements  and  what  was  really 
happening. 

In  July,  1965,  in  what  Ellsberg  called 
the  most  important  single  decision  of  the 
build-up.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
approved  what  amounted  to  open-ended 
U.S.  troop  involvement,  starting  with  a 
100,000  increase.  But  the  White  House  is¬ 
sued  a  press  release  saying  that  the  in¬ 
crease  would  be  only  50,000,  although  ad¬ 
ditional  forces  would  be  needed  later  and 
would  be  sent  as  requested. 

“I  helped  write  that  press  release  ” 
Ellsberg  said.  “It  was  a  lie.” 

But  then  he  backed  off  from  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  conspiracy,  one  of  the  charges  that 
the  government  has  made  against  him. 

“It  is  dangerous  to  say  that  they  were 
conspiring,  ’  he  said.  “Conspiracy  is  such 
an  unfair  and  vague  charge  that  I  should 
not  use  it  against  them.  I  should  use  the 
word  ‘manipulative.’  It  conveys  all  that  I 
want  to  convey.  Conspiratorial  is  too 
prone  to  be  misunderstood. 

I  could  explain  it  in  a  40-page  paper. 
The  paradox  is  that  they  acted  as  if  they 
were  in  bad  conscience  but  actually  they 
were  acting  in  good  conscience.  They 
thought  what  they  were  doing  was  for  the 
goo'd  of  the  country.  They  were  calculat¬ 
ing,  but  not  exclusively  so. 

“WE  ARE  GETTING  closer  and  closer 
to  the  concept  of  an  elected  monarch  or 
dictator.  Or  I  could  put  it  that  we  have 
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Goodhy  Blue  Monday,  Hello  Three-Day  Work  Week 


By  Russell  Baker 

C  1972,  New  York  Times  News  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12 

THERE  IS  a  lot  of  evidence  suggesting  that  the  Monday 
we  all  grew  up  with  and  learned  to  hate  may  be  on  its  last 
legs. 

For  one  thing,  people  with  jobs  of  routine  drudgery  are 
getting  in  the  habit  of  just  not  showing  up  for  work  on 
Mondays.  The  figures  on  Monday  absenteeism  in  produc¬ 
tion-line  jobs  are  a  sociologist’s  delight  and  an  industrial 
captain’s  nightmare. 

People  with  fancy  jobs,  of  course,  have  always  had  a 
high  absentee  rate  on  Monday.  Congressmen,  for  example, 
stay  away  from  the  capital  in  such  multitudes  on  Mondays 
that  connivers  have  always  found  it  the  best  of  all  days  for 
slipping  a  piece  of  dirty  business  through  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Among  the  drinking  classes,  the  three-day 
weekend  is  a  tradition.  In  England,  which  is  years  ahead 
of  us  in  the  general  distaste  for  work,  the  four-day  week¬ 
end  is  commonplace. 

m 


What  is  new  here  is  the  common  working  stiff’s  quiet, 
unauthorized,  yet  insistent  claim  to  yet  another  day  of  rest.' 
This  will  doubtless  worry  those  who  think  the  country  is 
bound  for  perdition,  for  Monday  is  the  most  Puritan  of  all 
days. 

The  Puritans  first  tried  to  seize  Sunday,  but  lost  it  when 
King  James,  in  a  decree  for  which  every  football  widow  in 
America  may  be  thankless,  declared  the  Sabbath  a  fitting 
day  for  exercise,  games  and  sport. 

In  the  end  the  Puritans  had  to  settle  for  Monday,  and  a 
happy  settlement  it  turned  out  to  be. 

To  this  day,  the  word  most  often  associated  with  Monday 
IS  “blue.”  When  women  still  did  household  labor,  Monday 
was  washday.  They  suffered  from  “washday  blues  ”  be¬ 
cause  laundering  -  Monday’s  task  -  was  the  dreariest, 
most  backbreaking  of  all  the  labor  that  filled  the  house- 
wife’s  week. 

For  men  as  well,  Monday  has  traditionally  been  the  day 
for  ever^hing  impleasant.  A  day  for  putting  the  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  for  going  back  to  that  miserable  problem 
mat  was  left  on  the  floor  when  the  quitting  bell  rang  Fri¬ 
day.  One  is  supposed  to  think  of  paying  bills,  of  five  full 


days  of  honest,  hard,  dull,  drudging  work,  days  which 
stretch  out  endlessly  through  thousands  and  thousands  of 
hours  until  the  next  weekend. 

It  Was  —  is  —  very  Puritan,  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
Puritanism  is  understood  by  those,  like  President  Richard 
about  "the  Puritan  Ethic”  when  they 
exhort  us  all  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  toil.  These  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  so  fond  of  “the  Puritan  Ethic”  are  often  presi¬ 
dents  —  f(f  largg  profitable  enterprises,  if  not  of  the  United 
States.  The  toil  in  which  they  take  pleasure  tends  to  be  ex¬ 
citing,  fascinating,  intellectually  challenging,  gratifying  to 
the  ego  and  rich  in  social  encounter.  The  toil  of  persons 
who  carry  bedpans,  to  cite  an  occupation  that  President 
Nixon  has  singled  out  for  honorable  mention,  tends  to  be 
less  stimulating. 

These  persons  may  applaud  a  rousing  speech  about  “the 
Puritan  Ethic,”  but  come  Monday  morning  they  may  also 
punch  the  alarm  clock  and  go  right  back  to  sleep  on  the 
philsophical  assumption  that  you  can  become  bored  just  as 
nobly  by  four  days  of  bedpan-carrying  as  you  can  by  five. 

If  you  really  worry  about  “the  Puritan  Ethic,”  the  coun¬ 


ty  s  tnangmg  aitituaes  toward  work  must  be  alarming. 
With  the  dollar  fading  and  the  old  Saturday  Evening  Post 
dead,  what  will  be  left  if  Blue  Monday  becomes  part  of  a 
three-day  weekend? 

A  thre^day  weekend?  More  likely  a  four-day  weekend 
because  there  IS  also  a  lot  of  evidence  that  Friday  too  is 
nearly  finished.  In  Washington,  the  capital  of  white-collar 
la^r.  It  used  to  be  that  if  you  waited  until  1  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  go  to  lunch  you  could  find  a  ready  table  in 
any  restaurant  downtown.  The  drones  would  have  eaten 
and  gone  back  to  work. 

Nowadays,  however,  on  Friday  afternoons  the  restaurants 
are  still  packed  at  2  and  2:30,  with  people  just  rising  from 
the  bar  to  sit  down  to  pizza.  Assuming  they  get  back  to  the 
office  by  3  or  3:30,  what  can  they  do  in  the  time  left  be¬ 
sides  sober  up? 

May^  the  three-day  work  week  is  a  good  idea;  maybe 
not.  The  question  may  be  academic.  Without  waiting  for 
Congress  or  commerce  to  grant  it,  the  American  working 
man,  if  that  term  is  not  an  overstatement,  seems  well  on 
his  way  to  making  the  three-day  week  a  reality. 
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Social  Reform  Gospel  Spreads  In  Appalachia 


By  Carry  J.  Moes 

CHARLESTON,  W.  Va., 
Feb.  12  (AP) 

THERE  IS  a  highly-motivated 
cadre  of  reformers  at  work  in  , 
Appalachia — a  coalition  dedicated 
to  a  mission  of  “power  to  the 
people.” 

In  its  most  innocent  manifes¬ 
tation,  it  is  providing  a  framework 
for  activists,  mostly  young  and 
all  on  the  liberal  fringe,  who  see 
the  region  as  a  “cosmic  place 
to  be.” 

But  the  movement,  in  a  deeper  view,  is 
pervading  the  land,  the  people  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Eastern  mountains  —  and  the 
face  of  Appalachia  may  never  be  the 
same. 

Whatever  other  labels  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  movement,  it  is  definitely 
broad-based  —  made  up  of  natives  and  so¬ 
journers,  freaks  and  professionals,  many 
of  whom  have  sacrificed  lives  of  comfort 
in  favor  of  log  cabins,  farms  and  tumble- 
down  shacks. 

Most  of  them  came  as  soldiers  in  the 
war  on  poverty  and  have  stayed  on  or 
have  returned  out  of  avowed  love  for  the 
land  and  its  people. 

There  are  many  of  them  —  hundreds  — 
and  they  are  reaching  “the  people”  by 
the  thousands,  farmers  who  feel  threat¬ 
ened  by  surface  mining,  miners  who  fear 
for  their  safety,  housewives  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  environment  is  deterio¬ 
rating  too  rapidly,  poor  persons  who  will 
respond  to  any  message  of  a  different 
way  of  life. 

AND  THERE  IS  every  indication  that 
many  in  their  audience  are  believing  the 
message,  sometimes  veiled,  of  “peace 
and  socialism  in  Appalachia,”  as  one  ban¬ 
ner  read  at  a  recent  antiwar  rally  in 
Charleston. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  first  came  to  West  Virginia 
as  a  member  of  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime  and  worked  with  Action  for  Appa¬ 
lachian  Youth,  says  of  the  movement; 
“These  people  are  filling  a  gap  —  doing  a 
job  which  .'.eeds  to  be  done,  which  the 
people  neea  to  have  done.  I  think  the 
service  which  is  being  provided  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  is  valuable  and  I 
am  proud  to  see  so  many  people  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  residents  are  being  reached  by 
workers  like  Brooklyn-bred  David  Green 
and  his  wife,  both  former  VISTA  workers, 
who  live  along  West  Virginia  119  in  Hern- 
shaw  in  Kanawha  County,  gateway  to  a 
poverty-stricken  region  of  worked-out 
coal  mines. 

The  couple  lives  in  a  rundown  shack,  in 
worse  shape  than  those  of  many  of  the 
welfare  recipients  with  whom  they  work. 
And  there  is  John  Klein,  a  former  VISTA 
worker  and  noW  a  social  organizer  work¬ 
ing  in  Bloomingrose,  W.  Va.;  Bob  Gates, 
Union  Carbide  employe,  pacifist  and  draft 
counselor;  an  energetic  young  lawyer 
from  the  Appalachian  Research  and  De¬ 
fense  Fund  and  grass  roots  organizers  in 
a  number  of  communities  in  every  corner 
of  the  mountain  region. 

“West  Virginia  is  a  microcosm  —  a 
place  where  you  can  see  what  the  prob¬ 
lems  are,”  said  Thomas  Rhodenbaugh,  29 
years  old,  a  former  Appalachian  volun¬ 
teer  who  is  now  president  of  Designs  for 


TWO  CHILDREN  wend  fheir  way  home  from  school. 


Rural  Action  Fund  Inc.  (DRA).  “You  can 
chip  off  what  you  want  to  change.” 

Rhodenbaugh  is  typical  of  the  activists 
who  have  taken  the  pulse  of  ground-level 
stirrings  and  have  channeled  them  into 
programs  and  movements  that  have 
brought  the  gospel  of  social  reform  to  for¬ 
gotten  hills  and  hollows. 

At  the  same  time,  these  activities  have 
influenced  the  minds  of  top  government 
officials. 

The  activists  are  into  liberal  legislation 
from  the  abolition  of  strip  mining  to  wel¬ 
fare  and  abortion  law  reform.  They  have 
taken  on  legal  battles  with  the  giants  of 
industry  and  organized  labor.  They  have 
hounded  legislators  and  congressmen  and 
have  taken  their  causes  to  the  general 
public  through  marches,  community  tele¬ 
vision  and  literature. 

They  carry  on  their  crusades  with  fi¬ 
nancial  backing  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  private  foundations  and  their  own 
or  their  parents’  pocketbooks. 

A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  “people’s  action”  movement 
seems  to  be  directed  from  an  inconspi¬ 
cuous  store  front  establishment  in  the 
middle  of  Charleston  —  only  about  a  mile 
toward  downtown  from  the  state  Capitol. 

The  building  houses  the  DRA,  a  non¬ 
profit  “consulting”  organization  that  has 
fathered  or  fostered  a  broad  spectrum  of 
community  action  and  reform  movements 
since  its  inception  in  the  mid-19e0s.  Other 
offices  are  used  by  the  Black  Lung  Asso¬ 
ciation,  miners’  health  and  welfare  cru¬ 
saders,  the  Draft  Counseling  Center,  Com¬ 
munity  Focus,  a  television  outlet  for  the 
movement,  and  A.  J.  Harris  Supply  Co., 
not  actually  associated  with  the  activist 
organizations  but  complementary  in  its 
business  of  purveying  nonpolluting  clean¬ 
ing  aids. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  motley 
troupe  of  social  reformers  who  bustle 
about  the  office  is  DRA,  headed  by  Rhod¬ 
enbaugh. 

Like  many,  of  the  others,  Rhodenbaugh 


has  a  long  history  of  social  involvement 
from  his  Loyola  University  days,  when  he 
worked  with  Appalachian  “refugees”  in 
Chicago’s  North  Side,  through  his  days  as 
an  Appalachian  Volunteer  in  Berea,  Ky., 
and  VISTA  in  North  Carolina,  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  post  that  is  part  of  his  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  social  welfare  at  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“I  like  this  area.  I  like  the  people. 
There  are  the  kinds  of  concerns  here  that 
are  my  concerns.  I  have  this  education 
and  I  want  to  share  it,”  Rhodenbaugh 
said.  “I  consider  myself  a  West  Virgini¬ 
an.” 

On  the  wall  in  an  office  adjacent  to 
Rhodenbaugh’s  is  a  picture  of  Karl  Marx. 
Across  the  room  is  a  poster  bearing  the 
words  of  Joseph  (Jock)  Yablonski,  the  in¬ 
surgent  mine  union  leader  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  two  years  ago; 

“It’s  time  somebody  speaks  up  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  sacrifice  may  be.” 

The  workers  call  their  endeavor  Com¬ 
munity  Focus  and  have  selected  modern 
electronics  as  a  means  of  preaching 
their  message  of  social  change. 

Jay  Phillips,  19,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  a 
freshman  fron  Antioch  College  in  Ohio, 
and  the  son  of  a  Marshall  University  pro¬ 
fessor  of  social  studies,  was  another  in¬ 
volved  with  the  “focus”  project. 

PHILLIPS  REGARDS  his  state  as  the 
perfect  place  to  bring  about  social 
change. 

“There  are  too  many  people  who  are 
poor  and  there  are  too  many  people  who 
are  rich,”  he  said.  “Incomes  and  money 
have  to  be  e  q  u  a  1  i  z  e  d  or  money  abol¬ 
ished.” 

Phillips  said  that  Appalachia  is  ripe  for 
socialism. 

“The  miners  and  widows,  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  all  these  people  who  cry  for  govern¬ 
ment  help  and  benefits  are  practicing  so¬ 
cialists,”  he  said,  “although  we  never 
make  any  reference  to  ‘socialism’  or 
they’d  call  us  ‘Commies.’  ” 

The  corps  of  liberal  and  radical-minded 


Sourdough  Bread,  Finish  To  Start 


By  Clarissa  Start 

Of  the  Post-Dispatch  Staff 

“IT’S  LOOKS  LIKE  a  quiet  weekend,”  I 
said  to  Rella.  “Why  doesn’t  somebody 
give  a  party?  Why  don’t  you  give  a 
party?” 

“Fine,”  said  Rella.  “Let’s  have  a  sour¬ 
dough  bread  party.  Ray  makes  sourdough 
bread.  We’ll  get  him  to  make  some.” 

The  sourdough  bread  party  was  a  great 
success.  Except  for  the  ingredients  that 
went  into  the  bread,  the  ingredients  for 
the  party  were  the  same  as  for  any  other 
successful  party;  people,  food  and  drink 
and  atmosphere. 

It  was  a  sit-down  dinner  —  not  a  big 
mob  scene  buffet,  cushions-on-the-floor 
party  such  as  we  often  give  —  and  there 
were  just  five  men  and  four  wom°n  r  e. 
member,  this  is  a  woman’s  definition  of  a 
successful  party.)  The  atmosphere  was 
provided  by  music  and  the  soft  lights  of  a 
dozen  golden  yellow  candles  in  brass  can¬ 
dlesticks  the  length  of  the  table  plus  a  few 
more  candles  around  the  room. 

FOOD  included  stuffed  Cornish  game 
hens,  and  a  beautiful  broccoli  casserole 
that  had  water  chestnuts  sliced  on  top, 
and  drink  was  whatever  you  wanted  for 
openers  and  wine  with  dinner.  There  was 
a  doctor  in  the  house  (seated  at  my  right) 
and  he  prescribed  brandy  after  dinner  for 
what  ailed  me,  which  was  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  bread. 

I’ve  never  been  a  sourdough  bread  cul- 


ClarTita  Sfarl 

list;  in  fact,  I  usually  take  my  calories  in 
forms  other  than  carbohydrates.  Offered 
some  on  our  recent  vacation  trip,  I  said 
to  my  thin  son,  “Try  it;  it’s  supposed  to 
be  good,”  but  I  skipped  it. 

All  that  was  long  ago,  in  my  ignorant 
and  uninformed  past.  How  could  some¬ 
thing  like  sourdough  bread  have  eluded 
me  all  these  years?  Where  has  it  been  all 
my  life?  Those  were  my  reactions. 

AS  TRUE  devotees  know,  sourdough  is 
a  pioneer  tradition.  To  make  it,  you  need 
a  “starter”  —  a  yeast-water  combination 
that  smells  like  vinegar,  hence  the 
bread’s  name.  In  the  olden  days,  settlers 
moving  west  didn’t  have  fresh  yeast  and 
no  sliced  bread  from  the  supermarket  so 
they  took  their  sourdough  starter  with 


them,  cherished  it  like  the  family  jewels 
and  passed  it  down  from  one  generation 
to  the  next. 

You  can  use  it  for  biscuits,  pancakes 
and  other  dainties,  but  what  Ray  made 
was  a  huge  loaf  of  French  bread,  perfect¬ 
ly  molded  and  just  edging  off  the  side  of 
Rella’s  cookie  sheet.  Lovingly  he  remold¬ 
ed  it  at  the  edges,  brushed  it  with  water, 
and  slashed  it  gently  with  a  knife. 

“Why  are  you  scoring  it?”  I  asked. 

“So  we  know  who’s  winning,”  someone 
suggested, 

I  STILL  don’t  know  why  he  scored  it 
but  it  must  help  because  it  was  delicious. 
I  started  with  one  slice,  let  myself  be 
talked  into  a  second,  then,  well,  just  one 
more.  When  dessert  was  served  —  pecan 
pie  and  peach  pie,  which  were  my  contri¬ 
butions,  and  a  Black  Forest  torte  from 
Rella  —  I  passed  them  by  and  had  my 
own  dessert.  More  sourdough  bread. 

Now  I  have  my  own  crock  containing 
starter.  It  comes  from  San  Francisco, 
present  day  center  for  sourdough  special¬ 
ists.  A  news  item  from  our  back  files 
states  that  in  1970  the  Department  of  Ag- 
r  i  c  u  1 1  u  r  e  appropriated  $49,190  for  re¬ 
search  to  see  if  sourdough  bread  would  be 
successful  in  a  climate  other  than  San 
Francisco’s. 

I  could  have  save  them  the  money.  It 
can. 

Now  that  I  have  my  own  starter,  I  plan 
to  mix  it  as  directions  say  and  let  it  stand 
three  days.  After  that,  I  can  hardly  wait 
to  start  something. 


On  Ski  Slops 


“fflDP  LOOKING  LIKE, 
A  SCARED  RABBIT.  fT^ 
ONLV  FOR  >/50  OF  A 
SECOND. " 


1  \N(SH  YOU  COULD  HAVE  BEEN 
WITH  U9  EARLIER  IN  THE 
WEEK,  everybody  HAS  BEEN 
HAVING  A  PiCNkr.  '■ 


•ISTAY  WHERE  You 
ARE.  IT'S  EASIER 
TO  BRING  THE 
COFFEE  TO  YOU. « 


"NOT  You.  BIG  BALDY  15  THE 
NAME  OF  THE  SKI  SLOPE. 'i 


"STOP  THAT  CACKLING, 

BOSLEY,  And  follow 

•ME." 


NEVER  MIND  THE 
SCENERY,  MYRT. 
WHERE  15  THE 
DOWN  BUTTON? " 


"AFTER  ME,  FELLOWS,  THIS 
SUV  WANTS  TO  play 
FOLLOW-THE-  LEADER. " 


*YOU  CAnV  stay  up  HERE.  DOWN 
THERE  15  A  ROARING  FIREPLACE ' 
A  WARM  DRINK ,  FIRST  AID  AND  ' 
AMBULANCE  SERVICE.  « 
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JIM  RABJOHN,  a  VISTA  worker  looks  over  mail  in  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  office  of  Designs  for  Rural  Action  Fund,  Inc. 


young  reformers  has  one  of  its  most  pow¬ 
erful  w  e  a  p  0  n  s  in  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
search  and  Defense  Fund. 

The  fund,  which  calls  itself  a  “public  in¬ 
terest  law  firm,”  was  born  in  the  fall  of 
1969  —  on  a  shoestring  of  $1000  each  in 
personal  funds  from  the  organization’s 
four  founders. 

One  of  them  is  Mrs.  Naomi  Cohen, 
women’s  liberationist  and  “refugee”  from 


New  York  City. 

Like  many  of  the  other  activists,  Mrs. 
Cohen  and  her  husband  Harvey,  both  law¬ 
yers,  have  given  up  the  comforts  of  life  in 
the  city  for  a  farm  in  the  hills. 

It  was  in  1969,  following  service  with 
VISTA,  that  she  joined  with  Paul  Kauf¬ 
man,  a  two-term  state  senator  and  former 
candidate  for  governor;  Ray  Ratliff,  a 
West  Virginian  and  another  VISTA  law¬ 


yer,  who  now  lives  in  a  log  cabin  he  built 
himself,  and  John  (Si)  Boettner,  another 
West  Virginian  and  a  Legal  Aid  Society 
volunteer,  to  form  the  law  firm  called 
APPALRED, 

When  personal  funds  ran  out,  the  firm 
—later  greatly  expanded— and  obtained  a 
$500,000  grant  from  the  Office  of  Econom¬ 
ic  Opportunity.  The  fund  has  played  key 
roles  in  a  host  of  reform  activities  such 
as  the  drafting  of  anti-strip  mining  legis¬ 
lation,  antipollution  lawsuits  against  big 
industry,  welfare  rights,  disabled  miners’ 
benefits  and  consumer  causes. 

Ratliff’s  log  cabin  is  deep  in  the  valley 
of  the  Big  Coal  River,  where  coal  in  the 
area  was  first  discovered. 

In  that  same  valley,  a  group  of  liberal 
young  ministers  and  volunteer  workers  is 
bringing  the  new  message  of  social 
change  and  personal  commitment. 

WHILE  THEIR  WORK  is  a  modern 
continuation  of  a  75-year-old  ministry  by 
such  a  bastion  of  the  “Establishment”  as 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  they  are 
part  of  the  larger  circle  of  young  radicals 
taking  root  in  the  homeland  of  “yester¬ 
day’s  people,’’  as  another  former  minister 
to  the  area  has  referred  to  the  residents 
of  the  valley. 

The  ministry  is  known  as  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mountain  Project  and  is  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  abandoned  coal  fields  of  Boone 
and  Raleigh  Counties. 

The  daily  routine  for  a  Mountain  Proj¬ 
ect  minister  bears  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  clergymen  serving  more  comforta¬ 
ble  congregations  elsewhere.  His  tasks  in¬ 
volve  food  stamp  counseling,  forest  fire 
fighting,  grave  digging,  filling  out  difficult 
government  forms  for  black  lung  benefits, 
or  providing  transportation  for  parishion¬ 
ers  whc  must  visit  a  lawyer,  doctor  or 
welfa  e  worker  —  all  of  whom  are  scarce 
in  the  remote  area. 

“We’ve  had  people  ask  us  to  adopt  their 
children,”  said  one  of  the  ministers.  The 
Rev.  Tom  Eggebeen,  27,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eggebeen  was  involved  in 
a  community  action  project  in  Holland, 
Mich.,  while  attending  Western  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  C’hurch  in 
America.  A  local  church  body  there  re¬ 
fused  to  ordain  him  because  of  his  “liber¬ 
al”  views,  so  he  joined  his  present  de¬ 
nomination  and  came  to  West  Virginia, 

His  wife,  Donna,  the  daughter  of  a 
suiall-town  Minnesota  businessman-farm¬ 
er,  did  volunteer  work  against  strip  min¬ 
ing  during  the  1971  legislative  session. 
The  Eggebeens  recently  moved  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  project  in  Pennsylvania. 

“This  work  allowed  me  to  relate  to  peo¬ 
ple  on  an  intimate  personal  relationship  I 
could  not  have  found  elsewhere,”  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eggebeen  said. 

“The  character  of  poor  Appalachia  has 
been  one  in  which  the  people  see  them¬ 
selves  as  powerless  to  change  things.  It’s 
a  colonial  structure,  really,  because  so 
much  is  imposed  from  the  top  —  industry, 
government,  the  coal  operators  —  and 
this  has  combined  with  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cation  deprivation  until  the  people  say 
‘What’s  the  use?’  We  came  here  to  bolster 
their  spiritual  security  and  at  the  same 
time  help  supply  their  material  and  social 
needs.” 
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you  are  out  and  about  morning,  noon  and  night. 

You  II  find  the  newest,  most  becoming  fashions  for  any  hour  and 
any  occasion  in  the  new  Spring  collection  in  our 
Fireside  Room.  Here  are  but  two  .  .  . 

Left:  gentle  elegance  tor  after-five  in  a  deep  U-necked  dress  of 
yellow  polyester  with  all  over  white  texturing  and  white 
flower  patterned  bodice.  Misses  sizes,"  $70. 

Right:  polyester  jacket  dress  as  ebulient  as  the  season  .  .  .  white 
skirt,  navy/white  tiny  checked  weskit  bodice  with  navy  scarf 
and  navy/white  checked  blazer.  Misses  sizes,  $90'. 


Fireside  Room 
2nd  Floor  Downtown, 

Clayton,  Hampton  Village  and  IVest  County 
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accepted  the  wartime  standard 
of  the  presidency.” 

Ellsberg  took  pains  to  explain 
and  justify  his  use  of  his  13- 
year-old  son,  Robert,  by  an 
earlier  marriage  to  help  Xerox 
the  papers. 

“I  deliberately  involved  him 
on  two  nights  to  help  with 
the  Xeroxing,”  Ellsberg  said. 
“I  wanted  him  to  see,  not  some 
gay  adventure,  but  a  serious 
piece  of  work  we  were  doing, 
in  a  mood  of  doing  something 
that  had  to  be  done. 

“I  wanted  him  to  see  that  a 
grown  man  could  do  something 
very  deliberately  and  soberly— 
not  impulsively— that  involved 
a  risk  of  going  to  prison  be¬ 
cause  oyalty  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  his  fellow  citizens  made 
it  necessary.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  his 
concept  of  citizen  morality. 

“To  be  a  good  citizen  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  you  have  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  a  set  of  loyalties  some 
of  which  will  be  in  conflict— to 
the  boss  and  to  the  people.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  one  man  is  a  formula 
for  dictatorship,  not  for  democ¬ 
racy  or  for  a  republic.” 

In  the  case  of  a  government 
employe,  he  said,  loyalty  must 
be  to  the  President,  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  to  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

“I  don’t  know  the  President, 
but  I  am  convinced  he  believes 
he  is  above  all  law,”  Ellsberg 
said.  “I’m  not  just  talking 
about  President  R  i  c  h  a  r  d  M. 
Nixon,  but  about  all  of  our 
Presidents.  Particularly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  they  are 
beyond  any  constraint  of  law. 
We  have  an  outlaw  executive.” 

GETTING  THE  PAPERS 

published  meant  a  long  series 
of  frustrations  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  for  Ellsberg.  He  waited 
through  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1970  for  Fulbright  to  sched¬ 
ule  hearings,  but  there  was 
some  doubt  that  they  were  still 
relevant,  inasmuch  as  ,m  a  n  y 
persons  believed  President 
Nixon  was  ending  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment. 

“The  credibility  gap  was 
working  for  him,”  Ellsberg 
said.  “He  could  say  what  he 
was  really  going  to  do— namely, 
stay  in  Vietnam  until  the  Thieu 
government  could  stand  on  its 
own,  which  meant  forever— but 
all  it  took  was  a  wink  from 
Henry  Kissinger  at  a  back¬ 
grounder  for  people  to  believe 
what  they  wanted  to  believe, 
that  we  were  really  getting 
out,”  he  said. 

The  invasion  of  Cambodia 
came  and  went,  and  the  steam 
went  out  of  tlie  antiwar  move¬ 
ment  again.  Finally,  he  said, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  staff  told  him  frank¬ 
ly  that  there  weren’t  going  to 
be  any  hearings.  Fulbright’s 
copy  of  the  papers  stayed  in  his 
safe. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  Ellsberg 
said,  he  began  to  talk  to  law¬ 
yers  about  the  possibility  of 
being  called  as  a  witness  in  a 
war-related  case,  one  where  he 
could  produce  the  secret  vol¬ 
umes  as  evidence. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  prosecution,  but  I 
thought  that  the  official  context 
would  cause  the  papers  to  be 
taken  seriously,”  he  said. 

He  was  troubled  by  practical 
problems  at  this  time. 

“I  was  afraid  of  the  FBI,”  he 
said.  “More  and  more  people 
knew  about  the  pajiers.  I  was 
afraid  the  FBI  would  swoop 


DEAR  MARTHA:  I  am  considering  a  hiking  tour  of 
Europe  this  summer  and  am  at  a  loss  for  information. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  to  obtain  addresses  of  hostels  or 
camping  information?  M.C. 

DEAR  M.C.:  Bar- 
gain  youth  air  fares  put 
^  ^  a  severe  strain  on  hos- 

camping  sites 

/,  Europe  last  summer. 

I  /  M  ^  Lower  fares  for  every- 

(L 

those  places  crowded. 

^  I '  .  f  The  International 

ill  ]  111  I  Youth  Hostel  Federa- 

A  IM  I  '  annually  issues  a 

^  r  \  j~ (W  ^  thick  paperback  on  all 

European  youth  hostels. 
It  will  be  available  in 
late  April  from  the 
American  Youth  Hos¬ 
tels,  Inc.,  20  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
for  about  $1. 

There  are  two  types  of  hostels  in  Europe,  student 
and  youth.  Student  hostels  have  no  curfews  and  usually 
offer  comfortable  rooms  in  university  residences.  Prices 
range  from  90  cents  to  $2  a  night.  Youth  hostels  are 
state  run  and  usually  have  large  rooms  that  many  share 
and  have  10  p.m.  or  midnight  curfews. 

Some  have  beds  with  linen  available  for  .rent.  Others 
provide  clean  floors  for  sleeping  bags.  There  are  over 
2300  youth  hostels  on  the  Continent.  ITie  cost  is  from  30 
cents  to  60  cents  a  night. 

A  pass  is  required  to  be  admitted  to  most  hostels. 
College  students  should  not  miss  the  bargains  available 
when  they  carry  the  International  Student  Identification 
Card.  It  will  entitle  them  to  free  admission  at  many  mu¬ 
seums,  to  discounts  on  concerts,  plays,  movies,  charter 
flights  and  occasionally  even  books. 

Any  European-bound  undergraduate  or  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  a  college  should  send  two  passport-size  pictures, 
a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope,  a  document  verifying 
enrollment  in  a  college  and  $1  to  the  Council  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Education  Exchange,  777  UN  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010. 

Those  not  in  college  will  need  the  International 
Youth  Hostel  Federation  pass.  It  is  $5  for  those  under 
the  age  of  18,  $8  for  those  from  18  to  20  and  $10  for 
those  21  or  older.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  American 
Youth  Hostels,  Inc.  at  the  address  above.  * 

The  comprehensive  directory  on  camping  sites  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  “Europa  Camping,”  which  can  be  obtained  for  $5 
from  the  American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc.  If  camping  will 
be  limited  to  a  couple  of  countries,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
write  the  Tourist  Information  Office  in  tfie  capitals  of  the 
countries  concerned. 

Because  camping  sites  are  expected  to  be  crowded 
this  summer,  those  who  arrive  with  an  optional  pass, 
called  a  camping  carnet,  will  have  preference  over  per¬ 
sons  without  it.  It  is  necessary  to  send  $9  at  least  three 
weeks  before  departures  to  the  National  Campers  and 
Hikers  Association,  7172  Transit  Road,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Those  who  decide  to  wait  and  do  some  camping  in 
Europe  before  buying  a  carnet  can  obtain  one  later  at 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  9  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris, 
or  at  the  British  Automobile  Association,  Leicester 
Square,  W.C.2,  London,  or  at  other  national  automobile 
clubs.  Have  a  good  trip.  n 


in  the  end  would  not  puDiisn 
them  and  that  they  would  leak 
to  the  FBI. 

IN  JANUARY,  1971,  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  try  to  intervene  in  the 
trial  of  three  members  of  the 
Minnesota  Eight,  a  group  being 
tried  on  charges  of  destroying 
draft  board  files. 

“I  testified  as  a  former  offi¬ 
cial  and  told  the  court  that  T 
myself  participated  in  processes 


Think  of  your  favorite  Spring  Flowers  in  Spring's  best  colors  .  .  . 
Think  Tulips,  Daisies,  Roses,  Jonquils,  Iris  and  Geraniums.  Think 
Sunshine  Yellow,  Brightest  Red,  Fresh  White,  Hot  Pink  and  Spring 
Green.  Then,  Think  FLOWER  CITY — Where  Spring  Beauty  blooms 


SPRING  SPECIALS 

Celeb^rate  Spring  with  a  Bouquet 
of  Daisies,  Jonquils, 
or  Tulips 
Reg.  98c  each 
Your  ^Qc 
Choice  ”  #  each 

Still  a  great  selection  of  Valentine  arra.nge* 
ments  and  gifts  of  love  for  last  minute 
Valentine  shoppers. 


Lef  our  Professional  Designers  custom 
make  an  Arrangement  for  you  at  No 
Extra  Charge! 


of  deception.’  The  judge  said,  ‘I 
told  you  I  would  not  allow  any 
testimony  critical  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,’  and  declared  that  line 
of  defense  illegal.” 

It  was  June,  1971,  when  the 
New  York  Times  began  publish¬ 
ing  material  from  the  docu¬ 
ments,  followed  soon  after  by 
other  newspapers,  including  the 
Post-Dispatch. 

We  had  talked  for  three 
hours.  By  that  time,  his  wife 
had  come  home,  hung  up  her 
fur  coat  in  the  closet  alongside 
two  others  and  put  on  a  cloth 
coat  to  accompany  him  to  an 
evening  speech  somewhere  on 
Long  Island. 

Ellsberg  had  left  his  briefcase 
in  the  restaurant— “Your  fault,” 
he  told  the  reporter— and  there 
was  a  phone  call  to  have  it  held 
for  him  and  a  quick  discussion 
over  whether  there  was  time  to 
pick  it  up  on  the  way  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  or  wheth¬ 
er  to  get  it  on  the  way  home 
after  the  speech. 

It  is  not  true,  he  said,  that  he 
always  misses  planes  and 
trains.  He  said  the  fact  was 
that  he  always  makes  them 
with  one  minute  to  spare. 

By  then  it  was  nearly  train 
time  and  the  Ellsbergs  grabbed 
a  taxicab  and  rushed  off  to 
raise  another  bit  of  their  quar¬ 
ter  million-dollar  defense  fund. 


A  great  little  Valentine  gift  I' 
in.  high  x  B'/j  musical  picture 
stand  _ _ _  _  _ 


Candle  CMffs 


Now  you  can  enjoy  Candle  Craff, 
a  dei'icafe  age-old  art.  You'll  find 
everything  you  need  at  Flower  City — 
hundreds  of  Molds,  Colors,  Scents, 
Wicking  and  easy-to-follow  instruc- 

tionsl  Choose  from  a  great 

> — . variety  of  high  qual- 
J  I  Ity  polished  METAL 

|f1  Hi  MOLDS.  Each  Mold 

Jfl  ■■  JuiSr  Mold  SeaU 

■  III  WB  er,  Wicic  and  Hold- 

iplefe 


LEISURE  LIVING 

Be  sure  to  see  our  new  selection  of  Porch 
and  Patio  Furniture  tor  your  Leisure  Living. 
Choose  Wrought  Iron  or  Cushioned  Couch¬ 
es  and  Chairs,  Table  Ensemble-,  and  More! 


er,  and  comi 
instructions. 

Choose  a  3D  Mold 
for  perfect  seamless 
^  copies  of  an  espe- 
]  cialiy  decorative 
f  shape  or  animal. 


CANDLE  SPECIAL 

Approx.  10  lbs.  Slab 


(0465  MAfi CHESTER  ROAD  Phone  966-6440 

(2  Blocks  East  of  Lindbergh) 

11000  ST.  CHARLES  RDCK  RD.  Phone  291-2435 

'  (Adlacent  to  NW  Plaza) 

STC'.U  HOURS:  MON.-FRJ.  9-9;  SAT.  9*6;  SUN.  12-6 


Reg.  39c  Per  lb. 

Enough  for  several  medium  size  candle: 


Start  Now  to  Collect 
Cookbook 


I  ons 


Cookbook 

Coupon 


MISS 
CLAIROL® 
SHAMPOO 
I  IN  HAIR 

1  COLOR 


Details  on 


ARRIO 
IXTRA  DRY 
SPRAY 

deodorant 


.0* 


BCTRAD 


ROOMS  OF  NEW 
BEAUTIFUL  FURNITURE 


CONTAC®  COLD 
CAPSULES 


S-Piece  Dinette.  Sofa, 
2  End  Tables.  Cock- 
lail  Table.  2  Lamps, 
Dresser,  Mirror, 
-Chest,  Double  Bed 


•  PRBE  SET-UP  6 
DELIVERY 

•  EAGLE  STAMPS 

•  OPEN  TIL  9  P.M. 

•  S8  YEARS  OF  FAIR 
AND  HONEST  DEAL¬ 
ING 


Pkg.  of  1 0 

Mfg,  Suggested 
List  Price  $1 .69 


Mfg.  Suggested 
List  Price  $2.25 


9  os.  size 
Mfg.  Suggested 
List  Price  $1.79 


Leaves  hair  natural 
looking.  With  condi¬ 
tioners. 


For  relief  of  colds  suffering  and  hay  fever 

*Net  sold  where  prohibited  by  low 


JOHNSON’S’ 

PUDGE’ 

furniture 

SPRAY 


FANTASTir 
SPRAY  CLEANER 
COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION 

PAPER 

COMPARE 


STEAM  HAIR  CURLER 


18  CURLERS: 

4  Super  Jumbo,  4  Jumbo 
2  Large,  8  Small 

FEATURING  THE  LARGEST 
CURLER  MADE! 


APPROVED 


COMPARE 


1  qt,  size 

Eases  household  chores, 
J ust  spray  on , . .  wipe 
off  dirt. 


Assorted  colors 
Heavy  weight, 
9x12"  size. 


FACTORY 
BUY  OUT! 


14  oz.  size 

or  lemon  spray 


^axeshmitureasyw 


44  QT. 
SWING  TOP 
PLASTIC 
DUST  BIN 

COMPARE 


Unit  Can 
Also  Be 
Used  As 
A  Facial 


CAULKING 

COMPOUND 

(OMPXM 


COSMETIC  TEXT  ATTACHED  BKinBaHKlMl 

*  Sets  hair  with  moiiturizlng  heat  mist.  *  Automatic  st 

*  Helps  prevent  dry  brittle  hair  and  split  ends.  *  Ready  to  use 

*  Special  heat  and  moisture  absorbing  curlers. 

Now  hair  can  be  styled  and  set  beautifully, 
professionally  with  moisfuriiing  heat  misf  from 
each  special  heat  and  moisture  absorbing  curler. 

No  dry  heat  that  might  dry  and  dull  hair,  make 
it  brittle,  or  split  its  ends.  Just  roll  hair  on 
curlers  and  minutes  later  it  combs  out  into  soft, 
lovely,  marvelously  long  lasting  curls. 


Safa  for  bleached  and  dyed  hair  ...  use  on 
wigs  and  falls  too.  Signal  Dot  tails  when  curlers 
are  ready  for  use.  Curler  sixes;  Super  Jumbo, 
2%'|  dlamefar,  Jumbo,  |l/j”  diameter.  La-ge, 
F/a”  diameter  and  Small,  I"  diameter. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


Handles  basic 
drilling  around 
the  house. 
Takes  all  stand¬ 
ard  accessories. 


For  all  household 
chores.  Easy  to  use. 


Black  swing  top 
serves  as  a  dust  pan. 


ALPHA  International 

9669  Page,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132 

Please  send _ Mist'n  Curl’s  at  $9.99  ea.  postpaid.  Check  or  money  order  for  $ _ 

enclosed.  (Mo.  residents  add  30c  sales  tax  per  unit),  or  Charge  to  my  Master  Charge  Account. 


NAME:_ 
ADDRESS 
CITY _ 


Florissant  St.  Charles  St.  Ann  Ballwin 
East  St.  Louis  Groi^lte  City  Collinsville  Befeviile  East  Alton  Caho^ia,  III 


STATE 


Centrolia^  III 


FIGHTS  INFLATION 


‘NEWLY-WEDS’ HelpmateSPECIAL! 


Pollenex 


HGHTS  INFUTI0N...C0AST  TO  COAST 


GUESS  WHO  ' 
ATE  THE  APPLE... 

AFILM  WITH  CONTINENTAL  BREATH 


Of  the  Stampers  of  Oregon. ..and  live  it  they  did! 


Detective 
Harry  Callahan 

JUST  TURN^^  pj 


PANAVISION*' 

COLOR 

United  Arf»t8 

/  AeRFORMAN'SES 
TWAY 

f /.;j  I  P.M.,  4:30 

&  '8  P.Mii 

Iji  Box  offics  open 
daily  12  noon  to  9  P.M. 


Dirty  Harry 


paubhEUimanHEnRy  ranoa^ 

LEE  REmiCKmicHaasaRRazin 


OPEN  TOOAr  4:45. 

IMWM  A  t  PJl 

nPPWVPH  paik 


IN  CuLOR 


\W^)^ 


ALSO 

flow’s  YOUR 


on  the  screen  / 


7740  Oliv«  St.  Rd. 


DYAN  CANNON 


Reserve  seat  tickets  on 
sale  at 

Sears— iSrestwood  Plaza 
Northwest  Plaza 
Grand  avenue 


iAMES  COCO 


'Tom  j 
I  Laujghl 

‘BILLY 

JACK'* 


bS}4  5.  Sr«ntw«od 


Screenplay  by  JOHN  GAY  •  Music  by  HtNRY  MANCiNi  •  Directed  by  PAUL  NEWMAN 
Produced  by  JOHN  foreman  •  TECHNlCOlOR'-PANAViSiON*  ff^l 
AUniversal/Newmarx  Foreman  Picture  L^*J 


MATINEES:  Wednesday  1:30  pm 
13.00.  tSaturday  1:00  pm  $3.00. 
Sunday  1:00  pm  $3.5a  LATE  MAT¬ 
INEES:  Saturday  and  Sunday  4;30 
pm.  $3.50.  EVENINGS;  Sunday  thru 
Ttturaday  8:00  pm  $3. SO,  Friday  anc 
Sa.u.'dav  8:00  pm  $4. CO. 


ADULTS  ONLY 


I  GOOD  mm 

.^SNOW^jOS-TjOCjljSS^ 

^antonneiy^r  j 

n'UamesJl!^ 

)ii..  si.> j,.  I  Hond  Our  i 

l*tN  IJiJO  1 

I  Diamonds  rni 


I5«f«l  ltM-l:05-4sS5-7:l»'ttl5 
PAMOa  lt«5-3t4S-S:AS-7:AS-4tA5 


ABRILUANT 
^  FEAT  OF 
i  MOVIE- 
■  MAKING!’ 


GENERAL  CINEMA  CORPORATION 


Diamonds 
Are  Forever 


t  HELD  OVER 
i  2ND  WEEK 
\  AU  NEW  A 
Starriai  M 
MICHAEL 
CAINE 

IN  COLOR  - 


NOW  SHOWING  BSSi 
THIS  WEEK  ONLYI 
“NEVER  GIVE  AN  INCH*’ 
vat  ttte  Mftta  tf  Hit  Staapen 

PAUL  HENRY  -COLOR 
NEWMAN  FONDA  gg 


FRANK  ZAPPA'S 


I  2  BIG  ADULT  HITS  1 

I  lAIIM  STIEISAND  I 

]  ‘OWL  AND  THE  I 
I  PUS$YCAr[T 

■  SHOWN  6!40.9!55  ■ 

GOlOtE  HAWN  I 

■•Y-  ♦'♦^-■^^I'TMUE’S  A  eiRl  IN  MTl 
OWN  5.00  SOUP'  5:00-8:15  J 


■TIME  MAGAZINE 


9900  Poe* 


Weeds  Mill  A 
Olive  St.  Rd. 


W/  "DUSTIN  HOFFMAN’S 
i/ FINEST  PERFORMANCE 
SINCE  'MIDNIGHT 
COWBOT!" 

-THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER 


OWN  5.00 


I  2ND  HIT  uoimW 
WHIII'S  POPPA'  »l»»l  ^ 
43‘AUCt'SRESTAURAMr 


Neturol  Rrtdgi 
W.  ofGoedreiro 


ABC  PICTURES  COftPoresenls 


4TH  imOSIVE  WEEK 
A  SUM-BANG  ffDn 
DOOZIY  OF  A  COP 
STORY. 

W  THE  GREAT  TRADITION 
OF  AMERICAN  THRILLERS. 


Time  M.agazme 


I  BIG  ADULT  PROGUM 

J  ‘THE  SCAVENGERS' 

I  ‘HOT  SPUR'  i 

1  *3  T-BIRD  ONLY 

J  *THE  TEMPER  TOUCH* 


St.  Chorles,  Me. 


3RD  ^ 

ROARING  WEEK 

DUSTIN  > 
HDFFMAN 


The 

niftiest 

chase 

sequence 

since 

silent 

films.” 


v>SAM  PECKINPAHS 


St.  Peters,  Mo. 


OPEN  6:00 

IN  CAR  HEATERS 


TERRORS'  _ 

CHILDREN’S  MATINEES 

^  SAT.  &  SUN.  1:00  &  3:00  P.M.  2  SHOWS  DAILY 

NEiV full-length  feature 

^family  entertainment! 


COLOR 


1 :30-3:3S*S:40*7:40-9:45 
LATE  SHOW  SAT.  13:00 


BARGAIN  MATINEE  DAILY 

ALL  SEATS  SI  .00  Except  SUN.  A  HOI. 


MANAGEMEHT  DOES  HOT 
RECOMMEND  U.  Rietarii  far  Chidrei 


3S29  S.  Srentwoed 


6706  Clayton  Rd 


-Pau/0  Zimmerman,  Newsweek 


A  supreme 
movie-movie! 


Woods  Mill  a 


Alton,  Ulinois 


3147  5.  Grond 


They  were  all 
just  boys.  They  were 
all  he  had. 


715  WASHINGTON  AVE.  »  CL  1-4000 


•Judith  Crisf,  New  York  Magazine 


7  DIRECT  FROM  > 
'  DENMARK 

4 . .  ••SURPASSES 
I  AM  CURIOUS"! 

(THREESOME’ 

^rxl  AT  I:15-3:1 0-4:50-  / 

t:30-l:  15-9:50 
2nd  WEEK 


See  GENE  HACKMAN 

VOTED  BEST 
ACTOR  OF  YEAR. 

N.Y.  Fi/m  Critics 


wljh  Twiqqy  ^9^ 
ANd'ThE  Boy  FmENd’’ 


FINAL  WEEKEND! 

:STFIAW 

DDE3S.R 

N|  cOLoai  j| 


'Ken  Russell's  all-talking, 
all-singing,  all-dancing 
movie  explodes  on  the 
screen  like  a  Christmas 
party.  A  confirmation  of  joy.' 

~  Bridge!  Syrno,  L  A.  Herald-Examlncr 

THE  BEST  MOVIE 
MUSICAL  OF  1971." 

-  Ncwsdo/ 

‘Twiggy  is  a  bright  new 
star  in  a  much  needed 
holiday  piece  of 
entertainment." 

■  ••• .  -  Army  Archerd.  V.ifieiy 


A  ROARING  OPULENT  TRIBUTE 
to  the  musical  films  of 
the '30’s.  Twiggy  turns  her  J 

first  big  film  break  into  an  M 

overnight  success.  Jg 

She's  perfect." 

—  Paul  D.  Zimmcfman,  NEWSWEEK  PHB 


(CCiWB€%S) 


SHOWN 

12:30-2:40 

4:55-7:20- 

9:40 


FINAL  5  DAYS! 
RORERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S' 


A  MARK  RYDEa  FILM 


A  KALEIDOSCOPIC 
SPECTACLE!  i 

A  glittering  show  that  you 
can  safely  take  the  kiddies  to 
see.  A  spoof  of  all  Busby 
Berkeley  musicals  of  the'30's< 

—  Wiir.da  Ha!o,  N.Y.  Dally  Noas  ^  .  . 


DOWNTOWN  ART  THEATRE 

ADULTS  ONLY 

FIRST  RUN  ST.  LOUIS 

Two  luscious  blondes  on  a 
cross-country  treosure  hunt! 


Amidst  a  rushing  flood  of  adventure 
they  learned  more  about  love  and  courage 
than  most  people  do  in  a  lifetime. 


Presenfs  A  KEN  RUSSELL  Production  THE  BOY  FRIEND  •  Starring  TWIGGY  Co-Starring  CHRISTOPHER  CABLE 
and  Directed  by  KEN  RU5SEIL  Screenplay  by  KEN  RUSSELL  Based  on  SANOIE  WILSON'S  Musical  0 

STARTS  Panavision*  ||^  ju.  irM^Yrw 

FRIDAY  Metrocolof  1^ 


um  ol  Songs  from  Th«  SounJttjck 
Avjiijble  on  MCM  ORDS 


fROM  ROBERT  RAONITZ,  WHO  GAVE 
t  rOU  ‘MY  SIDE  OF  THC  MOUNTAIN' 


■Jsf' 

AN  ADULT  r 
FILM  IN 
COLOR 

PLUS  SECOND  "SMASH 


MIDNIGHT  SHOW  SAT.  NITE 


Sean  Connery  a.  James  Bend  007  "DIAMONDS  ARE  FOREVER" 

Starts  Wednesday  at  the  AVALON,  ST.  ANDREWS  AND  WEBSTER  GROVES  CINEMAS 


KNOCK-OUT  POlia  THRIllERI 


THE  GREATEST 
THE  DEADLIEST 


"ONI  OF  rurs  io  nn" 

—47  Leading  U  S.  Him  CrIMe. 


ONE  Of  J 

HE 

to  »E$1 

OH-  « 


‘THE  FRENCH 
CONNECTION 


Sol.  no4hm  1:4S,  J:4S,  5:45,  7:45, 
MS,  M:4S.  51.  Inti,  (roit  R«yf  5:45, 
7:45,  MS.  Sm.  M  CInoimi  1:45,  ):4S, 
5:45,  7:45,  M5 


A  Film  By 

PETER  BOGDANOVICH 


IN  iMt  urt  r^ 

OF  IVAN  DEMSOVICH  [Gj 


rOB  3  OB  A  CABLOAD 
A  MAXIMUM  S  TO  A  CAB 
(oxcopt  Friday  A  fetvrdayj 
Opont  6:00—3  features 
A  BatrioHc,  choetU  cemedyl 

SANDY  DUNCAN 

fipmpim.  mt  r- 


CHARUE 

.CHAPUN 


LAST  6  DAYS  ^ 

UN  BATES  I  iULK  CNMST1E  ] 

E  qO'DETWEEN 

SAT.  7:20,  9:30.  SUN.  liOS.  J 
3:10,  5:10,  7:30,  9:30  Ul 
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